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HOW-DE-DOO, boys and girls! I 
hope you had a fine vacation. 

Peterkin and Petunia are going to 
school this year—nursery school. The 
editors thought it was best after cer- 
tain things that have been happening 
around this office. They said it was 
either that or turn the office into a 
nursery, because it was a full-time job 
for four grown-ups to keep those two 
out of mischief so long as there were 
damageable objects around. Nursery 
schools, they say, are furnished with 
objects that cannot be hurt by any- 
thing weaker than dynamite. 

It is not that Peterkin and little 
Petunia are bad. They just think of 
so many things to do and they do 
them so suddenly. There was that 
business of playing hare-and-hounds 
with ink. 

“Ink,” I said to the penglets, “is 
used for signing letters, drawing pic- 
tures, writing checks, and so on.” 

“What is ‘so on’?” asked Peterkin 
thoughtfully. 

“You'll learn when you are older. 
Ink is not to be used for playing child- 
ish games.” The penglets had been 
dipping their feet into the ink wells 
and making black tracks across the 
desks and tables. “Ink is not to be 
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tracked across the furniture. Ink is 
not for penglets to play with.” 

“But I do love ink!” said Petunia 
sadly, and I could see her little bill be- 
gin to quiver. “I love ink—oh, I do— 


I WANT INK!” She was going to 
cry. 

“Listen, Petunia,” I said quickly. 
“Do you know what happens to 
people who like ink too well? Shall 
I tell you a story?” 

She gulped and nodded. Peterkin 
moved closer. 

“Once there was a little girl who 
liked ink very, very much. She just 
loved the beautiful black marks it 
made when she dipped her finger in it 
and drew her finger across white paint 
or paper or a nice, clean cloth. Her 
mother told her not to do this and 
put the ink in a desk and closed it, but 
one day the little girl climbed on a 
chair and found the ink and made ° 
more marks. So her mother sent her 
to bed without any supper and put 
the ink on a high shelf. That evening 
something awful happened.” 

“What?” cried the penglets. 

“Listen,” I said. “What is the 
blackest thing you can think of?” 

“Night,” said Peterkin. 

“Coal,” said Petunia. 








“No, at night there are usually stars, 
and coal is a bit shiny.” 

“IT know,” said Peterkin. “A hole— 
a cellar hole or a manhole in the side- 
walk, a hole that is deep and you can’t 
see the bottom.” 

“Right! And that is what happened 
to this child. While her parents were 
eating dinner, she slipped back into 
that room, climbed on the back of an 
armchair and pulled that big bottle 
of ink off the shelf. It fell and spilled 
all over her until she was so black that 
she looked like a hole. 

“Her parents came into the room 
and said, ‘Goodness, how did we ever 
get that great hole in the wall of the 
library? We must call a carpenter the 
first thing tomorrow. Now we will 
lock the door, so that if some creature 
crawls through the hole, it can’t get 
into the rest of the house.’ 

“So they locked the door tight, and 
the little girl was alone in the library 
all night and very sorry she had 
played with ink. The next morning 
when it was daylight, the carpenter 
and her father came and then they 
saw she was really not a hole. They 
forgave her, and she never played 
with ink any more.” 

“No,” said Petunia. “It’s bad to play 
with ink.” 

Of course, Petunia is a little silly 


yet, but it does show that one can 
learn from stories. One learns about 
people and, sometimes, about oneself. 
Did you ever meet some one a bit like 
yourself in a story? 

I think you will find people like 
you and your friends in books by 
Eleanor Estes, who wrote “The Hun- 
dred Dresses.” Anyway, you will 
have fun reading THe Morrats and 
Rurus M. 

Louis Slobodkin, who drew the pic- 
tures for her story and our cover, 
knows boys and girls very well, too. 
He has done a hilarious picture book 
for them. Don’t miss the boy in 
Macic MicHaeEL, who wanted to be 
“something or other” and often was. 


“If he curled up and munched a 
mitten, 
You knew he had become a kitten.” 
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The Hundred Dresses 


By ELEANOR ESTES 





opay, Monday, Wanda Petron- 
T ski was not in her seat. But no- 
body, not even Peggy and Madeline, 
the girls who started all the fun, 
noticed her absence. 

Usually Wanda sat in the next to 
the last seat in the last row in Room 
Thirteen. She sat in the corner of 
the room where the rough boys who 
did not make good marks on their 
report cards sat; the corner of the 
room where there was most scuffling 
of feet, most roars of laughter when 
anything funny was said, and most 
mud and dirt on the floor. 

Wanda did not sit there because 
she was rough and noisy. On the 
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contrary, she was very quiet and 
rarely said anything at all. And no- 
body had ever heard her laugh out 
loud. Sometimes she twisted her 
mouth into a crooked sort of smile, 
but that was all. 

Nobody knew exactly why 
Wanda sat in that seat, unless it was 
because she came all the way from 
Boggins Heights and her feet were 
usually caked with dry mud. Maybe 
the teacher liked to keep all the chil- 
dren with dirty shoes in one corner 
of the room. But no one really 
thought much about Wanda Pe- 
tronski, once she was in the class- 
room. 
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The time when they thought 
about Wanda was outside of school 
hours—at noontime when they were 
coming back to school, or in the 
morning early before school began, 
when groups of two or three, or 
even more, would be talking and 
laughing on their way to the school 
yard. 

Then, sometimes, they waited for 
Wanda—to have fun with her. 

The next day, Tuesday, Wanda 
was not in school, either. And no- 
body noticed her absence again, ex- 
cept the teacher, and probably big 
Bill Byron, who sat in the seat be- 
hind Wanda’s and who could now 
put his long legs around her empty 
desk, one on each side, and sit there 
like a frog, to the great entertain- 
ment of all in his corner of the room. 

But on Wednesday, Peggy and 
Maddie, who sat down front with 
other children who got good marks 
and who didn’t track in a whole lot 
of mud, did notice that Wanda 


wasn’t there. Peggy was the most 
popular girl in school. She was 
pretty; she had many pretty clothes, 
and her auburn hair was curly. Mad- 
die was her closest friend. 

The reason Peggy and Maddie 
noticed Wanda’s absence was be- 
cause Wanda had made them late to 
school. They had waited and waited 
for Wanda, to have some fun with 
her, and she just hadn’t come. 

They often waited for Wanda 
Petronski—to have fun with her. 

Wanda Petronski. Most of the 
children in Room Thirteen didn’t 
have names like that. They had 
names easy to say, like Thomas, 
Smith, or Allen. There was one boy 
named Bounce, Willie Bounce, and 
people thought that was funny, but 
not funny in the same way that Pe- 
tronski was. 

Wanda didn’t have any friends. 
She came to school alone and went 
home alone. She always wore a 
faded blue dress that didn’t hang 
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right. It was clean, but it looked as 
though it had never been ironed 
properly. She didn’t have any 
friends, but a lot of girls talked to 
her. Sometimes, they surrounded her 
in the school yard as she stood 
watching the little girls play hop- 
scotch on the worn hard ground. 

“Wanda,” Peggy would say in a 
most courteous manner, as though 
she were talking to Miss Mason or to 
the principal. “Wanda,” she’d say, 
giving one of her friends a nudge, 
“tell us. How many dresses did you 
say you had hanging up in your 
closet?” 

“A hundred,” Wanda said. 

“A hundred!” exclaimed all the 
girls incredulously, and the little 
girls would stop playing hopscotch 
and listen. 

“Yeah, a hundred, all lined up,” 
said Wanda. Then her thin lips 
drew together in silence. 

“What are they like? All silk, I 
bet,” said Peggy. 

“Yeah, all silk, all colors.” 

“Velvet, too?” 

“Yeah, velvet, too. A hundred 
dresses,” Wanda repeated stolidly. 
“All lined up in my closet.” 

Then they’d let her go. And then 
before she’d gone very far, they 
couldn’t help bursting into shrieks 
and peals of laughter. 

A hundred dresses! Obviously, 
the only dress Wanda had was the 
blue one she wore every day. So 
why did she say she had a hundred? 
What a story! And the girls laughed 
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derisively while Wanda moved 
over to the sunny place by the ivy- 
covered brick wall of the school 
building where she usually stood and 
waited for the bell to ring. 

But if the girls had met her at the 
corner of Oliver Street, they’d 
walk along with her for a way, stop- 
ping every few feet for more in- 
credulous questions. 

“How many shoes did you say 
you had?” 

“Sixty.” 

“Sixty! Sixty pairs or sixty shoes?” 

“Sixty pairs. All lined up in my 
closet.” 

“Yesterday, you said fifty.” 

“Now, I got sixty.” 

Cries of exaggerated politeness 
greeted this. 

“All alike?” 

“Oh, no. Every pair is different. 
All colors. All lined up.” And 
Wanda would shift her eyes quickly 
from Peggy to a distant spot as 
though she were looking far ahead, 
looking but not seeing anything. 

Then the outer fringe of the 
crowd of girls would break away 
gradually, laughing, and little by lit- 
tle in pairs the group would disperse. 
Peggy, who had thought up this 
game, and Maddie, her inseparable 
friend, were always the last to leave. 
Finally Wanda would move up the 
street, her eyes dull and her mouth 
closed tight, hitching her left shoul- 
der every now and then in the funny 
way she had, finishing the walk to 
school alone. 
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Peggy was not really cruel. She 
protected small children from bul- 
lies. And she cried for hours if she 
saw an animal mistreated. If any- 
body had said to her, “Don’t you 
think that is a cruel way to treat 
Wanda?” she would have been very 
surprised. Cruel? Why did the girl 
say she had a hundred dresses? Any- 
body could tell that that was a lie. 
Why did she want to lie? And she 
wasn’t just an ordinary person, else 
why did she have a name like that? 
Anyway, they never made her cry. 

As for Maddie, this business of 
asking Wanda every day how many 
dresses and how many hats, and how 
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many this and that, she had was 
bothering her. Maddie was poor 
herself. She usually wore some- 
body’s hand-me-down clothes. 
Thank goodness, she didn’t live up 
on Boggins Heights or have a funny 
name. And her forehead didn’t shine 
the way Wanda’s did. 

Sometimes, when Peggy was ask-— 
ing Wanda those questions in that 
mocking polite voice, Maddie felt 
embarrassed and studied the marbles 
in the palm of her hand, rolling 
them around, and saying nothing 
herself. Not that she felt sorry for 
Wanda, exactly. She would never 
have paid any attention to Wanda 
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if Peggy hadn’t invented the dresses 
game. But suppose Peggy and all the 
others started in on her next? She 
wasn’t as poor as Wanda, perhaps, 
but she was poor. Of course she 
would have more sense than to say 
she had a hundred dresses. Still she 
would not like for them to begin on 
her, not at all. She wished Peggy 
would stop teasing Wanda Petron- 
ski. 

Today, even though they had 
been late to school, Maddie was 
glad she had not had to make fun 
of Wanda. She worked her arithme- 
tic problems absent-mindedly. 
“Eight times eight—let’s see . . .” 
She wished she had the nerve to 
write Peggy a note, because she 
knew she’d never have the courage 
to speak right out to Peggy, to say, 
“Hey, Peg, let’s stop asking Wanda 
how many dresses she has.” When 
she finished her arithmetic she did 
start a note to Peggy. Suddenly she 
paused and shuddered. She pictured 
herself in the school yard, a new tar- 
get for Peggy and the girls. Peggy 
might ask her where she got the 








dress she had on, and Maddie would 
have to say that it was one of 
Peggy’s old ones that Maddie’s 
mother had tried to disguise with 
new trimmings so that no one in 
Room Thirteen would recognize it. 

If only Peggy would decide of 
her own accord to stop having fun 
with Wanda. Oh, well! Maddie ran 
her hand through her short blond 
hair as though to push the uncom- 
fortable thoughts away. What dif- 
ference did it make? Slowly Maddie 
tore into bits the note she had 
started. She was Peggy’s best friend, 
and Peggy was the best-liked girl in 
the whole room. Peggy could not 
possibly do anything that was really 
wrong, she thought. 

As for Wanda, she was just some 
girl who lived up on Boggins 
Heights and stood alone in the 
school yard. She scarcely ever said 
anything to anybody. The only time 
she talked was in the school yard 
about her hundred dresses. Maddie 
remembered her telling about one 
of her dresses, a pale blue one, with 
cerise-colored trimmings. And she 
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remembered another that was bril- 
liant jungle green, with a red sash. 
“You'd look like a Christmas tree in 
that,” the girls had said in pretended 
admiration. 

Thinking about Wanda and her 
hundred dresses all lined up in the 
closet, Maddie began to wonder 
who was going to win the drawin 
and color contest. For girls, this 
contest consisted of designing 
dresses; and for boys, of designing 
motor boats. Probably Peggy would 
win the girl’s medal. Peggy drew 
better than any one else in the room. 
At least, that’s what everybody 
thought. She could copy a picture 
in a magazine or some film star’s 
head so that you could almost tell 
who it was. Oh, Maddie was sure 
Peggy would win. Well, tomorrow 
the teacher was going to announce 
the winners. Then they’d know. 
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The next day it was drizzling. 
Maddie and Peggy hurried to school 
under Peggy’s umbrella. Naturally, 
on a day like this, they didn’t wait 
for Wanda Petronski on the corner 
of Oliver Street, the street that far, 
far away, under the railroad tracks 
and up the hill, led to Boggins 
Heights. Anyway, they weren’t 
taking chances on being late today, 
because today was important. 

“Do you think Miss Mason will 
surely announce the winners to- 
day?” asked Peggy. 

“Oh, I hope so, the minute we 
get in,” said Maddie. She added, “Of 
course, you'll win, Peg.” 

“Hope so,” said Peggy eagerly. 

The minute they entered the class 
room, they stopped short and 
gasped. There were drawings all 
over the room, on every ledge and 
window sill, dazzling colors and 














brilliant, lavish designs, all drawn on 
great sheets of wrapping paper. 
There must have been a hundred of 
them all lined up. 

These must be the drawings for 
the contest. They were! Everybody 
stopped and whistled or murmured 
admiringly. 

As soon as the class had assembled, 
Miss Mason announced the winners. 
Jack Beggles had won for the boys, 
she said, and his design for an out- 
board motor boat was on exhibition 
in Room Twelve, along with the 
sketches by all the other boys. 

“As for the girls,” she said, “al- 
though just one or two sketches 
were submitted by most, one girl— 
and Room Thirteen should be 
very proud of her—this one girl 
actually drew one hundred designs— 
all different and all beautiful. In the 
opinion of the judges, any one of 
her drawings is worthy of winning 
the prize. I am happy to say that 
Wanda Petronski is the winner of 
the girls’ medal. Unfortunately, 
Wanda has been absent from school 
for some days and is not here to re- 
ceive the applause that is due her. 
Let us hope she will be back tomor- 
row. Now class, you may file around 
the room quietly and look at her 
exquisite drawings.” 

The children burst into applause, 
and even the boys were glad to have 
a chance to stamp on the floor, put 
their fingers in their mouths and 
whistle, though they were not in- 
terested in dresses. 
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“Look, Peg,” whispered Maddie. 
“There’s that blue one she told us 
about. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy. “And here’s 
that green one. Boy, and I thought 
I could draw.” 

While the class was circling the 
room, the monitor from the princi- 
pal’s office brought Miss Mason a 
note. Miss Mason read it several 
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times and studied it thoughtfully for 
a while. Then she clapped her hands. 

“Attention, class. Every one back 
to his seat.” 

When the shuffling of feet had 
stopped and the room was still and 
quiet, Miss Mason said, “I have a 
letter from Wanda’s father that I 
want to read to you.” 

Miss Mason stood there a moment 
and the silence in the room grew 
tense and expectant. The teacher ad- 
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justed her glasses slowly and delib- 
erately. Her manner indicated that 
what was coming—this letter from 
Wanda’s father—was a matter of 
great importance. Everybody lis- 
tened closely as Miss Mason read the 
brief note. 


Dear TEACHER: 

My Wanda will not come to your 
school any more. Jake also. Now we 
move away to big city. No more 
holler “Polack.” No more ask why 
funny name. Plenty of funny names 
in the big city. 

Yours truly, JAN PrErronsk1. 


A deep silence met the reading 
of this letter. Miss Mason took off 
her glasses, blew on them, and wiped 
them on her soft white handker- 
chief. Then she put them on again, 
and looked at the class. When she 
spoke her voice was very low. 

“I am sure that none of the boys 
and girls in Room Thirteen would 
purposely and deliberately hurt any- 
one’s feelings because his name hap- 
pened to be a long, unfamiliar one. I 
prefer to think that what was said 
was said in thoughtlessness. I know 
that all of you feel the way I do, that 
this is a very unfortunate thing to 
have happen—unfortunate and sad, 
both. And I want you all to think 
about it.” 

The first period was a study 
period. Maddie tried to prepare her 
lessons, but she could not put her 
mind on her work. She had a very 
sick feeling in the bottom of her 
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stomach. True, she had not enjoyed 
listening to Peggy ask Wanda how 
many dresses she had in her closet, 
but she had said nothing. She had 
stood by silently, and that was just 
as bad as what Peggy had done. 
Worse. She was a coward. At least, 
Peggy hadn’t considered they were 
being mean, but she, Maddie, had 
thought they were doing wrong. 
She could put herself in Wanda’s 
shoes. But she had done just as much 
as Peggy to make life miserable for 
Wanda by simply standing by and 
saying nothing. She had helped to 
make some one so unhappy that she 
had had to move away from town. 

Goodness! Wasn’t there anything 
she could do? If only she could tell 
Wanda she hadn’t meant to hurt her 
feelings. She turned around and 
stole a glance at Peggy, but Peggy * 
did not look up. She seemed to be 
studying hard. Well, whether Peggy 
felt badly or not, she, Maddie, had 
to do something. She had to find 
Wanda Petronski. Maybe she had 
not yet moved away. Maybe Peggy 
would climb the Heights with her, 
and they would tell Wanda she had 
won the contest, that they thought 
she was smart and the hundred 
dresses were beautiful. 

When school was dismissed in the 
afternoon, Peggy said, with pre- 
tended casualness, “Hey, let’s go and 
see if that kid has left town or not.” 

So Peggy had had the same idea! 
Maddie glowed. Peg was really all 
right. 
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The two girls hurried out of the 
building, up the street toward Bog- 
gins Heights, the part of town that 
wore such a forbidding air on this 
kind of a November afternoon, 
drizzly, damp, and dismal. 

“Well, at least,” said Peggy 
gruffly, “I never did call her a 
foreigner or make fun of her name. 
I never thought she had the sense to 
know we were making fun of her, 
anyway. I thought she was too 
dumb. And gee, look how she can 
draw!” 

Maddie could say nothing. All she 
hoped was that they would find 
Wanda. She wanted to tell her that 
they were sorry they had all picked 
on her, and how wonderful the 
whole school thought she was, and— 
please, not to move away and every- 
body would be nice. She and Peggy 
would fight anybody who was not 
nice. Maddie fell to imagining a 
story in which she and Peggy as- 
sailed any bully who might be going 
to pick on Wanda. “Petronski On- 
ski!” somebody would yell, and she 
and Peggy would pounce on the 
guilty one. For a time Maddie con- 
soled herself with these thoughts, 
but they soon vanished, and again 
she felt unhappy and wished every- 
thing could be nice the way it was 
before any of them had made fun 
of Wanda. 

Br-r-r. How drab and cold and 
cheerless it was up here on the 
Heights! In the summer time, the 
trees, the sumac, and the ferns that 
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grew along the brook on the side of 
the road made this a beautiful walk 
on Sunday afternoons. But now it 
did not seem beautiful. The brook 
had dried up. And today’s drizzle 
just sharpened the outline of the 
rusty tin cans, old shoes, and the for- 
lorn remnants of a big black um- 
brella in the bed of the brook. 

The two girls hurried on. They 
hoped to get to the top of the hill 
before dark. Otherwise, they were 
not certain they could find Wanda’s 
house. At last, puffing and panting, 
they rounded the top of the hill. The 
first house, that old rickety one, be- 
longed to old man Svenson. Peggy 
and Maddie hurried past it, almost 
on tiptoe. Somebody said that once 
old man Svenson had shot a man. 
Others said, “Nonsense! He’s an old 
good-for-nothing. Wouldn’t hurt a 
flea.” 

But, false or true, the girls 
breathed more freely as_ they 
rounded the corner. It was too cold 
and drizzly for old man Svenson to 
be in his customary chair tilted 
against the house, chewing and spit- 
ting tobacco juice. Even his dog was 
nowhere in sight. 

“T think that’s where the Petron- 
skis live,” said Maddie, pointing to 
a little white house with lots of 
chicken coops on the side of it. 
Wisps of old grass stuck up here and 
there along the pathway like thin 
kittens. The house and its sparse 
little yard looked shabby but clean. 
It reminded Maddie of Wanda’s one 
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dress, her faded blue cotton dress, 
shabby but clean. 

There was not a sign of life about 
the house. Peggy knocked firmly on 
the door, but there was no answer. 
She and Maddie went around to the 
back yard and knocked there. Still 
there was no answer. 

“Wanda!” called Peggy. They 
listened sharply, but only a deep 
silence pressed against their ear 
drums. There was no doubt about it. 
The Petronskis were gone. How 
could they ever make amends? 

They turned slowly and made 
their way back down the hill. It was 
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a relief to be back on Oliver Street 
again, but they still felt disconsolate, 
and Maddie wondered if she were 
going to be unhappy about Wanda 
and the hundred dresses forever. 
Nothing would ever seem good to 
her again because, just when she was 
about to enjoy something—like go- © 
ing for a hike with Peggy to look 
for bayberries, or sliding down Bar- 
ley Hill—she’d bump right smack 
into the thought that she had made 
Wanda Petronski move away. 
“Well, anyway,” said Peggy. 
“She’s gone now, so what can we 
do? Besides, when I was asking her 
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about all her dresses, she probably 
was getting good ideas for her draw- 
ings. She might not even have won 
the contest, otherwise.” 

Maddie carefully turned this idea 
over in her head, for if there were 
anything in it she would not have 
to feel so badly. But that night she 
could not get to sleep. She thought 
about Wanda and her faded blue 
dress and the little house she had 
lived in; and old man Svenson living 
a few steps away. And she thought 


If she ever heard anybody picking 
on some one because they were 
funny looking, or because they had 
strange names, she’d speak up. Even 
if it meant losing Peggy’s friendship. 
She had no way of making things 
right with Wanda, but from now 
on she would never make anybody 
else that unhappy again. Finally, all 
tired out, Maddie fell asleep. 

On Saturday Maddie spent the 
afternoon with Peggy. They were 
writing a letter to Wanda Petronski. 





of the glowing picture those hun- 
dred dresses made—all lined up in 
the class room. 

At last Maddie sat up in bed and 
pressed her forehead tight in her 
hands and really thought. This was 
the hardest thinking she had ever 
done. After a long, long time, she 
reached an important conclusion. 

She was never going to stand by 
and say nothing again. 
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It was just a friendly letter telling 
about the contest and telling Wanda 
she had won. They told her how 
pretty her drawings were and that 
now they were studying about Win- 
field Scott in school. And they 
asked her if she liked where she was 
living, and if she liked her new 
teacher. They had meant to say they 
were sorry, but it ended up with 
their just writing a friendly letter, 
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the kind they would have written 
to any good friend, and they signed 
it with lots of X’s for love. They 
mailed the letter to Boggins Heights, 
writing “Please Forward” on the 
envelope. The minute they dropped 
the letter in the mail box, they both 
felt happier and more carefree. 

Days passed and there was no an- 
swer, but the letter did not come 
back, so maybe Wanda had received 
it. Perhaps she was so hurt and 
angry she was not going to answer. 
You could not blame her. 

Weeks went by and still Wanda 
did not answer. Peggy had begun 
to forget the whole business, and 
Maddie put herself to sleep at night 
making speeches about Wanda, de- 
fending her from great crowds of 
girls who were trying to tease her 
with, “How many dresses have you 
got?” And before Wanda could 
press her lips together in a tight line, 
the way she did before answering, 
Maddie would cry out, “Stop!” 
Then everybody would feel ashamed 
the way she used to feel. 

Now it was Christmas time and 
there was snow on the ground. 
Christmas bells and a small tree dec- 
orated the class room. On the last 
day of school before the holidays, 
the teacher showed the class a letter 
she had received that morning. 

“You remember Wanda Petron- 
ski, the gifted little artist who won 
the drawing contest? Well, she has 
written me, and I am glad to know 
where she lives, because now I can 
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send her her medal. And I hope it 
gets there for Christmas. I want 
to read her letter to you.” 

The class sat up with a sudden 
interest and listened intently to Miss 
Mason as she read the letter. 


Dear Miss Mason: 

How are you and Room Thir- 
teen? Please tell the girls they can 
keep those hundred dresses, because 
in my new house I have a hundred 
new ones, all lined up in my closet. 
I'd like that girl Peggy to have the 
drawing of the green dress with the 
red trimming, and her friend Mad- 
die to have the blue one. For Christ- 
mas. I miss that school and my new 
teacher does not equalize with you. 
Merry Christmas to you and every- 
body. 


Yours truly, WanpA PETRONSKI 


On the way home from school 
Maddie and Peggy held their draw- 
ings very carefully. All the houses 
had wreaths and holly in the win- 
dows. Outside the grocery store, 
hundreds of Christmas trees were 
stacked, and in the window, candy 
peppermint sticks and cornucopias 
of shiny transparent paper were 
strung. The air smelled like Christ- - 
mas and bright lights shining every- 
where reflected different colors on 
the snow. 

“Boy!” said Peggy, “this shows 
she really liked us. It shows she got 
our letter and this is her way of say- 
ing that everything’s all right. And 
that’s that,” she said with finality. 
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“I hope so,” said Maddie sadly. 
She felt sad because she knew she 
would never see the little tight- 
lipped Polish girl again and couldn’t 
ever really make things right be- 
tween them. 

She went home and she pinned her 
drawing over a torn place in the 
pink-flowered wallpaper in the bed- 
room. The shabby room came alive 
from the brilliancy of the colors. 
Maddie sat down on the edge of her 
bed and looked at the drawing. She 
had stood by and said nothing, but 
Wanda had been nice to her, any- 
way. 

Tears blurred her eyes and she 
gazed for a long time at the picture. 
Then hastily she rubbed her eyes 
and studied it intently. The colors 
in the dress were so vivid that she 
had scarcely noticed the face and 
head of the drawing. But it looked 
like her, Maddie! It really did. The 
same short blond hair, blue eyes, and 
wide straight mouth. Why it really 
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looked like her own self! Wanda 
had really drawn this for her. Ex- 
citedly, she ran over to Peggy’s. 

“Peg!” she said, “let me see your 
picture.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Peggy, as they clattered up the 
stairs to her room where Wanda’s 
drawing was lying face down on 
the bed. Maddie carefully raised it. 

“Look! She drew you. That’s 
you!” she exclaimed. And the head 
and face of this picture did look like 
the auburn-haired Peggy. 

“What did I say!” said Peggy. 
“She must have really liked us, any- 
way.” 

“Yes, she must have,” agreed Mad- 
die, and she blinked away the tears 
that came every time she thought of 
Wanda standing alone in that sunny 
spot in the school yard, looking 
stolidly over at the group of laugh- 
ing girls, after she had walked off, 
after she had said, “Sure, a hundred 
of them, all lined up... .” 
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Stocky’s 


Race with a River 


NE morning about dawn, away 
back in 1878, the buffalo 
hunters’ camp was just beginning to 
stir, when Stocky heard Bill Led- 
better’s booming voice. 

“Stocky! Oh, Stocky! One of the 
horses strayed last night. I wish you’d 
go out and bring him in.” 

Stocky rolled out of his soogan 
and sprang to his feet. 

“Right here, Bill!” he replied. 
“Nothing would suit me better!” 

With a sense of elation at the 
prospect of adventure, Stocky sad- 
dled his pony and set off alone in 
the prairie wilderness in search of 
the strayed horse. The rolling, grass- 
covered slopes stretched, softly 
colored, in every direction to the 
purple horizon. The sky was clear 
and blue, the air was crisp and fresh, 
and he was enjoying every sight, 
sound, and scent of his unexpected 
freedom. 

Stocky was only fourteen, but so 
eager had he been for adventure and 
a wild, free life that he had gone 
out to West Texas, and hired him- 
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self to Bill Ledbetter as a skinner in 
Bill’s buffalo-hunting outfit. 

He had figured that buffalo hunt- 
ing would be easy and pleasant 
work, and that, while he was earn- 
ing money, he might have no end 
of interesting experiences and ex- 
citing adventures. He found that the 
work of buffalo hunting was not 
only hard and tough, but dangerous, 
besides. Before he got through, he 
had all the adventure he was look- 
ing for, though some of the excite- 
ment came when least expected. 

Thinking that the lost horse 
would likely seek water, Stocky 
turned toward the river. The 
weather had been dry for weeks, 
and his pony’s hoofs rang hard on | 
the caked earth. The sandy bed of 
the Double Mountain Fork of the 
Brazos River was almost dry, except 
for a string of pools under the stee 
banks. So little rain had fallen that, 
as he trotted along the sandy river 
bed, his pony’s feet kicked up little 
spurts of dust. 

For some distance the river bed 
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wound narrowly between steep 
bluffs. Stocky rode along, wonder- 
ing where beds of quicksand might 
be when the water was up, and 
scanning the waterway eagerly for 
a sight of the lost horse. Suddenly, 
rounding a turn where the river 
banks widened a little, he was ap- 
palled by what appeared before his 
eyes. 

There, not five hundred yards 
ahead, were eight or ten Comanche 
Indians crossing the river in single 
file, the hindmost leading the horse 
he was seeking. 

No sooner had the Indians caught 
sight of Stocky than they raised a 
din of terrifying yells—wild, high, 
and minor—and down the river bed 
they charged after him like a pack 
of wolves. 

Stocky wheeled his pony. Right 
and left he lashed with his quirt, and 
looked wildly about him for a way 
of escape. The banks on either side 
were steep and high. There was 
nothing for it but to run straight 
ahead. 

Glancing over his _ shoulder, 
Stocky realized that the Indians 
were gaining on him. Their yells 
seemed to draw nearer. Almost, he 
thought he could feel their scalping 
knives in his hair. 

Suddenly the yells ceased. Could 
it be that they had given up the 
pursuit? Above the pounding of 
their horses’ hoofs, however, Stocky 
became aware of a new sound, no 
less terrifying than the yells of the 
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savages—the noise of a tremendous 
rushing roar. 

He glanced back, expecting to see 
the dark cloud of an advancing tor- 
nado. 

No, the sky was still clear, the sun 
still shining. But from up the river, 
rushing down its bed with a thun- 
derous roar, came a wall of water, 
carrying all before it. Leaping and 
foaming, its front roared with the 
grinding of rocks carried irresistably 
on. This it was that had distracted 
the Comanches from the chase. 
They, as well as Stocky, were now 
racing headlong for their lives. 

Stocky reached the end of the 
gorge. The river bed came out of 
the narrows and, on the right, 
shelved down to a meadow, covered 
with coarse rank grass and scrub 
brush. He knew that he could save 
himself from the flood by turning 
into this space. But the Indians were 
sure to take that course, and he 
would escape the water only to fall 
into the hands of the savages. 

Better to be drowned than to be 
scalped by the Comanches, he 
thought. Caught by the water, he 
might have a chance of swimming 
out, if his horse did not become en- 
tangled in a drift. Straight on he 
rode, the roaring flood gaining on 
him with incredible swiftness. 

He rounded another bend in the 
river. Suddenly the high bank on his 
left melted into a gentle slope. His 
horse scrambled to safety just as the 
wall of water plunged past. Panting 
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BETTER TO BE DROWNED THAN SCALPED, HE THOUGHT. 


and lathered, the pony halted just 
beyond the edge of the rushing, 
swirling torrent. 

But out in the stream, struggling 
desperately with the current, Stocky 
saw the strayed horse which the In- 
dians in their peril had abandoned. 
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Being the last in line, it had been 
caught in the flood and swept off its 
feet. 

On the other side of the river the 
Comanches drew up. Separated by 
the wide, red, boiling current, 
Stocky and the Indians watched in- 
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tently to see what would be the fate 
of the horse—whether it would 
drown, or be carried to the right 
bank or to the left. 

Presently, a strong eddy caught it 
and turned it toward the bank where 
Stocky stood. In a moment the 
horse had gained its footing and 
clambered out upon dry ground. 
Stocky caught the line which still 
hung from its neck; then lifting his 
hat, he saluted the Indians, waving 
his hat above his head in a grand 
sweep. 

The foremost Indian raised his 
hand and imitated Stocky’s gesture. 
Then the Comanches turned and 
disappeared in the brush, while 
Stocky made off in the opposite di- 
rection. 

“I guess they were pretty well 
scared, too,” he reflected. “They’re 
thankful to be alive, just as I am.” 

What he wondered about as he 
rode back to camp was where that 
water came from. The weather had 
been clear for a month, and he knew 
that there was no dam to break be- 
tween him and the Pacific Ocean. 

When he had turned the horse in 
and told his story, he asked Ledbet- 
ter, “Where did all that water come 
from?” 

“Must have been a cloudburst— 
that’s a big thunderstorm—some- 
where up the river,” answered Bill. 
“When it hasn’t rained in a long 
time, the land’s dry, and the ground 
cakes. Then, when a heavy rain 
comes, it don’t soak in good. It just 
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runs off fast, naturally, right down 
the river bed. If the river happens 
to be narrow, as ’twas where you 
were, then of course the current 
runs deep and swift, with the front 
of the flood like a wall of water. Any 
river in this part of the country’s 
likely to come down thataway ’most 
any time. I ought t’ve warned you 
not to linger in the bed of any river 
in West Texas. But I didn’t think of 
that—I had my mind on the horse.” 

“Does that kind of thing happen 
often?” 

“Well, not so often. I been comin’ 
out here to hunt off and on now for 
ten years, and I’ve seen the Double 
Mountain Fork come down like that 
only twice.” 

“If it hadn’t come down this 
morning,” said Stocky, “I guess 
maybe I’d have got away from the 
Indians, anyway. But I wouldn’t’ve 
been able to bring back the horse.” 

“Well, Stocky,” replied Bill, lay- 
ing a kind hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der, “I’m right glad you got back 
with the horse. We need him. But I 
wouldn’t’ve sent you out alone if 
I’d known there were Indians about. 
But you'll do! Give you a little time 
and you'll make a good one! And I 
don’t think you'll need to be afraid 
of meetin’ ’em again. Comanches 
make a dash from their reservation 
in small bands, steal as many ponies 
as they can lay their hands on, and 
get back as quickly as they can. 
They’ll probably be fifty miles from 
here by night, going north.” 
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Translated by Elizabeth and Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by EMMY FERAND 


vEN though he was only a boy, 
E everyone knew that Button 
Rompetacones was already a pretty 
good astronomer. The wise old 
astronomers of Ribbon City, with 
their tall peaked hats, like ice cream 
cones upside down, used to let him 
come up on the rooftops with them, 
to see what was happening in the 
sky. 

Button was such a good astrono- 
mer that one day, after peering 
through a telescope, he said very 
sternly, “Look! Mars has gone two 
inches off the road he’s supposed to 
take! This is the second time he’s 
done it. I don’t know what that 
planet is thinking about! He must be 
a stupid fellow!” 
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And Button enjoyed being an 
astronomer so much that when his 
mother gave him soup with noodles 
shaped like stars, he looked at them 
through opera glasses before he ate 
them. 

On Sunday evenings, he put on 
his best suit and combed his hair un- 
til he looked very special, and then 
he went to the observatory. 

Azulita, his little sister, would ask 
him, “Are you going to work on 
Sunday, too?” 

“Oh, no, sister. I’m going for a 
stroll. I’m going for a stroll on the 
moon, through a telescope. When 
I’ve got on my Sunday suit, you see, 
I can imagine that I’ve gone to take 
a holiday there, on the moon.” 
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But one night Button and the 
astronomers came rushing down the 
steps from the observatory, shriek- 
ing in terror. Their cone-shaped hats 
fell off on the way. They tore and 
trampled on their fine star-spangled 
astronomer’s robes. In their hurry, 
they tumbled down the stairs, more 
on their heads than on their feet, so 
that they “saw stars” even without 
their telescopes. 

“Oh, horrible, horrible!” they 
cried. “Oh, what a tragedy!” 

Since Mrs. Rompetacones, But- 
ton’s mother, didn’t know much 
about astronomy, she asked, “Well, 
what’s the matter? Hasn’t the moon 
shown up tonight? Pooh, that’s be- 
cause it couldn’t. There was prob- 
ably a cloud in the way.” 

“That!” groaned Button. “Oh, no, 
it isn’t that. It’s much, much worse. 
I want to say good-by to Azulita and 
you and papa.” 


“Really? Are you going to take 
a trip to the planet Mercury, son?” 

“Oh, mother, sshh!” answered 
Button, a little impatient with his 
mother because she didn’t know 
much astronomy. “I want to say 
good-by to Azulita, because the 
world is going to end!” 

“What are you saying? Oh, oh!” 
cried his mother, and she began to 
weep as hard as she could. 

Then Button told her what had 
happened. “We were spending the 
time looking through our telescopes 
at Saturn, because the weather there 
is so nice right now, when all of a 
sudden what looked like an insect 
got in the way.” 

“An insect?” 

“Yes, only it wasn’t an insect. It 
was a wild comet. We started to 
study it, we figured out its course, 
and we saw that it had to come into 
the path of the earth. Then we 
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figured out its speed and we added 
everything up, and oh . . . how ter- 
rible! On November 13, at 27 sec- 
onds after four in the morning, it 
will hit us, that comet will! And 
hard, too!” 

When his mother heard all this, 
she was so frightened that she trem- 
bled. Azulita came running in to find 
out what the trouble was, and she 
began to weep and tremble, too. 

So Button, like a real man, man- 
aged to calm himself and say, 
“There, there! Don’t worry. I think 
that everything will be all right.” 

“No, it won’t be all right,” inter- 
rupted one of the wise old astrono- 
mers. ““There’s no escape. You saw 
how we tried to find a way out, with 
all our figures, on paper and on the 
blackboard, and we didn’t succeed. 
There’s no hope.” 

At that, Azulita began to moan to 
herself like this: “Poor papa, poor 
mama, poor little cat! And poor lit- 
tle girl, too, who came to live up- 
stairs just'a few days ago and who 
smiles at us on the stairway and looks 
so friendly!” 

But Button put his arms around 
her and tried to smile, himself, while 
he said, “Poor Azulita! Don’t weep, 
though. We'll think of something 
to do, I’m sure.” 

All this time, Mrs. Rompetacones 
had been thinking to herself. Now 
she said to the wise men, “Can’t we 
even save our silverware, and a new 
coffee pot that my husband likes to 
use for making coffee at the table?” 
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“No, Mrs. Rompetacones. Noth- 
ing and nobody can be saved.” 

Still Button tried to encourage 
every one. 

“Listen,” he said. “We have a few 
weeks yet. Comets travel very fast, 
but they have to come from so far 
that perhaps we have time to think 
of some plan.” 

Then he went off to his room, 
while the wise men and Button’s 
mother and father—who had come 
in when he heard all the weeping— 
looked at each other and said, “Is it 
possible that Button can do any- 
thing?” " 

“Who knows? He’s a smart boy.” 

Button Rompetacones was smart 
and lively, and he wanted very 
much, besides, to protect his mother 
and father, his sister, his kitten, Azu- 
lita’s dolls, the new little girl up- 
stairs, the silverware and the coffee 
pot. So he sat down and thought 
and thought. 

And when he thought, he began 
to worry not only about Azulita, 
but also about all the little girls in 
the world: the little Spanish girls, 
the Mexicans, the Americans, the 
Cubans, the French, the Russians, 
the Argentines, the English, the 
Germans, the Chinese, the Negroes, 
the Italians, the Chileans, the Guate- 
malans, the Peruvians, the Portu- 
guese, the Belgians, the Venezuelans, 
the Japanese, the Australians, the 
Moors—all of them, all of them! 

He thought about them all, and 
about how the crash of the earth 
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and the comet would end all the 
civilization that men had been work- 
ing at for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. He put one finger on his fore- 
head, as he always did, to help him 
think better. Then he put two 
fingers, and three, and finally he 
asked himself, “If we tied a big bal- 
loon to a tree, couldn’t the balloon 
pull the earth out of its path for a 
time, while that bad comet passed?” 

But that couldn’t be done. How- 
ever strong and deep the roots of the 
tree might be, they would be pulled 
up with the strain. The earth travels 
so fast that one little tree could never 
hold long enough to stop it. 

No, that wouldn’t do; yet Button 
kept on thinking. He went out to 
the park for a walk, thinking deeply 
all the time, until he looked just like 
one of the solemn old astronomers. 

At last he had an idea that cer- 
tainly would work—to tie the earth 


itself to the balloon, with two ropes 
that would start at the North Pole, 
go down and cross at the South Pole, 
and come up again to the top. Thus 
the ropes would divide the earth 
into quarters and hold it firmly on 
all sides. 

But the trouble was, of course, 
that a couple of terribly long ropes 
would be needed for this, and there 
wouldn’t be time to make them. And 
where could they be found all ready 
made? 

Meanwhile, the millions and mil- 
lions of people living on the earth 
had learned of the approaching 
comet, and they were terrified. Some 
spent their time gazing at the sky. 
Others were afraid to look. Some 









crawled underneath their beds... . 
And there were even those who sang 
and danced, in order to forget, so 
that in every street there was the 
sound of guitars, accordions, and 
cymbals. But the music really made 
every one sadder than ever. 
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No one worked. Factories were 
closed. Workers and foremen and 
rich factory owners alike were all 
just waiting for the crash. 

Except Button and his two best 
friends, Buck and Bill. They were 
working very hard to get everything 
ready for saving the earth. 





In a field on the outskirts of Rib- 
bon City, where there were no 
cows or sheep, Button, Buck, and 
Bill were collecting a hundred thou- 
sand and more different things, to 
make the two ropes that they needed. 
Busily they tied together, end to 
end, all the stuff in the list below, 
and a whole lot more: 

The electric wires in all the streets 
of Ribbon City; the chains for flush- 
ing toilets, with their wooden han- 
dles and all—taking the handles off 
would have wasted time; mothers’ 
hair nets and little girls’ hair rib- 
bons—Azulita now tied her hair 
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with a paper bow; little boys’ leather 
belts; their fathers’ suspenders; all 
the violin strings of all orchestras 
in the city; the watch chain of a 
gentleman who was so stingy he 
scarcely wanted to donate it, even 
to save his life; Azulita’s long night- 
gowns; the shoe strings of all the 
people, except one young man who 
insisted on being perfectly dressed 
up to the very last; the long, long 
carpets that run down the corridors 
of hotels; the string of a top that 
belonged to a little boy called Tito- 
Pelo, who wept four tears as big as 
grapes when he gave it up; yards 
and yards of garden hose; ropes like 
those cowboys carry at their saddles 
for lassoes; the dried, stuffed snakes 
from the Museum of Natural His- 
tory; at least 200 neckties; umbrellas 
hooked together by their handles 
and tied to the rest of the rope at 
their points; Azulita’s jumping rope, 
and twenty more jumping ropes. 
And hundreds and hundreds of other 
things! 

Button, Buck, and Bill worked 
feverishly to tie all these together as 
fast as possible. They were even get- 
ting wrinkles at the corners of their 
mouths, from all the times they - 
screwed up their faces to tighten 
knots. At last, however, they had 
tied everything together, and Buck 
remained in the field to guard the 
two ropes while Button and Bill 
went to find a big balloon. 

There was one right at the air- 
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port, fortunately. It was famous for 
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its splendid flights, but now it was 
being deflated because it was old 
and its owners thought it wasn’t 
good for anything. 

“We have fifteen dollars,” said the 
boys. “Will you sell the balloon to 
us for that?” 

“Take it away, it’s yours,” an- 
swered the owners. “With the 
money we can buy good food—if 
any is cooked—in the four days left 
to us before the comet hits. And if 
you want some gas to put in the bal- 
loon, you can have it for nothing.” 

Button and his friend accepted the 
free offer and then pushed and 
pulled the balloon out to the field 
where Buck was waiting. There, 
with three fireplace bellows, the 
three boys blew a little more into 
the balloon, and soon it floated high, 
high, as high as they could let out 
its rope. 

Now! All was ready! Three days 
before the comet was due to arrive, 
Button and Bill went up in the bal- 
loon, and Buck stayed below to 
watch and help tie the ropes. 

The two boys in the balloon 
threw the end of one of the ropes 
to Buck and then floated away. 
They steered the balloon right down 
under the world, all the time letting 
out the rest of the rope. Finally they 
came up on the other side of the 
earth, so that the cord completely 
encircled the globe. Then the next 
day they did the same thing with 
the other cord, only they laid this 
rope at right angles to the first. Thus 
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the two ropes made a cross on top 
of the earth and underneath it. 

Next the three friends wove the 
four ends of rope together into a 
braid like a little girl’s pigtail, and 
they fastened the braid tightly, 
tightly to the dirigible. 

At one o’clock on the morning of 
the 13th of November, the very day 
that the comet was to come, the boys 
with their balloon began to pull and 
pull at the earth.... 

No one saw them. No one heard 
them working. No one realized that 
the earth was being moved. 

Their parents were letting them do 
what they wanted, thinking that 
their hope of saving the world 
would make them forget the terrible 
crash that was So soon to happen. 
But otherwise, no one noticed them. 

Nothing could be heard in the 
whole world, except weeping and 
groaning . .. and a few guitars. 

Yet, at exactly twenty-seven sec- 
onds after four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that 13th day of November, 
a marvelous thing happened. The 
comet passed, almost scraping the 
earth, but only almost. Its brilliant 
tail did, indeed, sweep the world 
with such a bright light that every 
one was blinded for a few minutes, 
and then it seemed as if the end had 
come. But there was no crash. Little 
by little, people blinked their eyes 
and were able to see again, to see 
that their world was safe and sound. 

Then the half of the world that 
was closest to Button’s balloon saw 
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him and his dirigible up in the air, At eight o’clock on the next day, 
still tugging at the earth. Only, now, __ the earth was back in its old place, 
Button and his friends were tugging all ready to go on turning as it al- 
the planet back into its regular path. | ways had. And the people on the 
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earth were blissfully eating their 
eggs and bacon and coffee or milk, 
just as they had done all their lives. 

The gentleman who had so un- 
willingly given up his gold watch 
chain to make Button’s rope now 
ran greedily to recover his treasure. 
He found it, unfastened it, and at 
the same time, of course, broke one 
of the huge ropes. 

Tito-Pelo, the little boy who had 
wept when he let the string of his 
top be woven into the ropes, ran to 
get the string back. When he found 
it, he broke the other great cord that 
tied the earth. 

Then the three boys in the bal- 
loon pulled the rest of the ropes into 
the balloon basket with them, so that 
when they finally came down to 
earth, they had all the hundred thou- 
sand things together, ready to give 
back to their owners. 

It was at ten in the morning that 
Button, Buck, and Bill landed right 
in the main square of Ribbon City. 
Oh, how happy Azulita was! And 
how the people shouted and clapped 
their hands! 

The citizens of Ribbon City 
elected a committee to take up a 
collection from the millions and mil- 





lions of people on the earth whom 
Button and his friends had saved. 
And every one gave what he could 
—pesetas, pesos, francs, dollars, 
pounds sterling, all sorts of coins. 
When the whole sum was counted 
and changed into the money of Rib- 
bon City, it made the three of them 
millionaires. 

Just the same, on the next day 
Button was out playing football 
with the sons of the bricklayers, the 
engineers, the printers, and the law- 
yers, as if he had no more money 
than they; and his sister Azulita was 
hard at work scrubbing her hair rib- 
bon with its butterfly bow. It had 
been soiled when Button used it for 
his rope. 

“Money is something that goes 
and comes,” said Button simply. 
“And when it comes easily, it goes 
the same way.” He wasn’t impressed 
with what he had done. 

But he did take a last look through 
the telescope at the comet, flying off 
into the distance. “Good riddance to 
you!” he shouted, and then he made 
a face. “What wouldn’t you have 
done to us, if I hadn’t put three 
fingers on my forehead and got a 
good idea!” 
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Champions Don't Cry 


By NAN GILBERT 
Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


Tue Story So Far: “It takes 
more than good tennis to make a 
champion,’ Mr. Cochran warned 
Dennis and Sally Barrett. He was 
a university tennis coach and special 
friend of the Barretts. He coached 
them until they were both good 
enough to enter the state tourna- 
ment. Dennis took the matches in 
his stride, but Sally was nervous. 
After the cross string on her racket 
broke during a crucial play, Sally 
cried out to her brother, “I don’t 
want to play tomorrow! Let’s go 
home, Denny!” 


Part Four 


«“¢CVALLY, are you crazy?” Dennis 
S demanded excitedly. “You 
can’t do that.” 
“Yes, I can,” Sally sobbed. “I want 
to go home. And I’m going.” 
Dennis looked at her sternly. 
“Quit blubbering,” he said. “Cham- 
pions don’t cry.” 
“[m not a champion,” Sally 
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sniffed. “You said so yourself.” But 
she took a quick swipe at her eyes 
with her shirtsleeve. “And, anyway, 
I want to go home.” 

“All right,” Dennis said unexpect- 
edly. “The bus leaves at six o’clock 
—if you want to be a quitter.” 

He swung off across the courts, 
and Sally dropped limply onto a 
bench. Six o’clock. Well, that'd give 
her time to bathe and pack and check 
out of the Y. But she’d better get 
started. 

Reluctantly, Sally got to her tired 
feet again. Dennis hadn’t waited for 
her. Sally singled out the right street 
car by herself, and rode back to 
town. 

After she had paid the Y, Sally 
thoughtfully balanced the quarter 
that was left and decided on ham- 
burgers. Two hamburgers and a 
glass of milk, and she’d still have a 
dime. 

For what? “Street-car fare,” she 
explained to herself. “Street-car fare 
to the bus station.” 
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But the bus station was only three 
blocks away. She could walk there. 
Why not four hamburgers, then? 
Goodness knows, she had room for 
them. 

“How many?” asked the man at 
the hamburger stand. 

“Two,” said Sally. She held the 
dime tight in one hand while she 
slowly ate. 

Champions don’t cry. That’s what 
Denny had said. Champions don’t 
quit, either. They keep plugging 
away, and getting beat by better 
players—until all of a sudden they’re 
the better players. Champions. “Re- 
member, Sally,” she could hear Mr. 
Cochran’s voice, “it takes more than 
good shots to make a champion.” 

Sally thought she knew what he 
meant now. It took courage, too. 
And a stout heart. 

“T’m not like that,” Sally decided 
sadly. “I’m a—a quitter.” 

She had come to the last crumb 
of her hamburger, and the clock 
hands had come almost to six. Sally 
walked slowly out into the street. 
The bus station was to her left. Ir- 
resolutely, Sally turned that way. 

An “Oak and May” street car 
came toward her noisily. Oak and 
May. That would go past the club. 

Suddenly, Sally charged through 
the home-going crowd to the street- 
car stop, and surrendered her last 
dime to the conductor of the Oak 
and May car. 

There, it was done. When she 
came back from the club again, it 
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would have to be on her two feet, 
and that would never be in time to 
catch a six o’clock bus. 

A few matches were still being 
played when Sally reached the club. 
She watched until twilight ended 
them. Caretakers came out then, 
took down the nets, and sprinkled 
the courts. Sally waited until they 
began to roll up their hoses. 

It was almost completely dark 
now. The last golfers had come in 
from the rolling fairways, the last 
tennis player had showered and 
changed and drifted home. 

Sally slipped into a little summer- 
house overlooking the first tee. Its 
back was to the clubhouse. Through 
the lattice she watched the workmen 
leave, and a long, long while later, 
she saw the flashlight of the grounds- 
keeper as he circled the clubhouse 
a last time before locking up for the 
night. 

When he had disappeared, and the 
clubhouse was a dark silent mass 
against the paler darkness of the 
night, Sally crept out of the summer- 
house and up the steps to the club- 
house. There was a big swing at one 
end of the porch, Sally remembered. 
She groped her way to it, and 
stretched out gratefully. 

“It’s awfully quiet,” she thought 
nervously. “I know I'll just keep 
listening for noises. I'll never dare 
go to sleep.” 

When she opened her eyes, it was 
daylight and the grounds-keeper 
was gently shaking her shoulder. 
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“Here, here, aren’t you out pretty 
early, miss?” 

Sally blinked. The sun was up, 
and she could hear the patter of 
water as the workmen sprinkled the 
courts again. Goodness, she’d meant 
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wasn’t,” the grounds-keeper re- 
minded her encouragingly. 

Sally walked out into the sun- 
shine. The night air had been damp 
and chilly; she felt stiff and cramped 
in every muscle. When the club- 
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“SHE WASN’T ALWAYS A CHAMPION,” HE SAID. 


to be out of sight before anybody 
came! Maybe people weren’t al- 
lowed to sleep at the club. 

“I guess I am too early,” Sally 
faltered. “I was so—so awfully early 
I just went to sleep.” 

The grounds-keeper let it go at 
that. He grinned in a friendly 
fashion and said, “You're surely 
wanting to play bad, aren’t you, 
miss? Must be an important match.” 

“Oh, it is!” Sally breathed. “It’s 
a semi-final match. I’ve got to play 
Marjory Hicks, and she’s a cham- 
pion, isn’t she?” 

“There was a time when she 
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house was opened, she found a room 
where she could change into tennis 
clothes. She had thrown her shirt 
and shorts anywhichway into the 
suitcase last night when she packed; 
now she almost cried when she saw 
them. 

“Tl look like something out of a 
ragbag,” she mourned. 

She scrunched herself down on 
the porch steps after she’d changed, 
keeping as many wrinkles out of 
sight as possible. 

People began to gather. The nets 
were put up, and the courts 


promptly filled with players. The 
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tournament manager arrived with 
the big draw-sheets under his arm, 
and tacked them back up on the 
clubhouse porch. Referees climbed 
to their little thrones. The tourna- 
ment was again under way. 

It was late morning when Sally 
heard a girl’s voice asking, “Where’s 
Sally Barrett? Anybody here know 
Sally Barrett? I’m playing her in the 
semis.” 

Sally stood up slowly and went to 
meet Marjory Hicks. “I’m Sally 
Barrett,” she said. 

Marjory was tall and dark and 
slim. Her tennis outfit was immacu- 
late pique, without a wrinkle in it. 
She looked at Sally in her crushed, 
none too clean clothes, and not the 
faintest sign of amusement or sur- 
prise disturbed her friendly smile. 

“Hello,” she said. “I believe we’ve 
got a match to play. How soon will 
you be ready?” 

“I’m ready now,” said Sally. 
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“Fine. We can get this first court 
here.” 

The tournament manager sent out 
a referee. He mounted the platform 
and announced loudly, “On the first 
court—a semi-final match in the 
Junior Girls division. Marjory 
Hicks, state junior champion, Mis- 
souri Valley junior champion, play- 
ing Sally Barrett of Harrison.” 

Sally felt as small and insignificant 
as her name sounded. Quite an audi- 
ence collected to see Marjory play, 
and there was a spatter of applause 
as the girls walked out on the court. 

“Nobody even knows me,” Sally 
thought forlornly. “And they 
wouldn’t clap if they did.” She 
wondered if Denny had gone home 
last night? What had he thought 
when he hadn’t found her on the 
bus? 

“At least he knows I’m not a quit- 
ter,” Sally consoled herself, “but— 
gleeps, I wish he was here!” 
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Marjory served first. She had a 
powerful straight serve like a boy’s. 
Sally blocked it, but its force nearly 
wrenched her racket from her hand. 
Marjory had followed her service to 
the net. She angled Sally’s return 
away with a neat volley. Sally ran 
for it. Her heart pounded and her 
knees shook, but she got the tip of 
her racket under the ball and boosted 
up a weak lob. 

Marjory stepped back, calculated 
its fall nicely, and smashed it back 
for replacement. 

Sally wobbled back to the base- 
line to wait for Marjory’s next serve. 
That burst of speed had cost her her 
wind for a moment. She took big 
deep breaths of air and tried to 
steady her knees. They felt like 
water. 

“I'm hungry,” she thought sud- 
denly. “No wonder I can’t run 
without falling to pieces.” 

Marjory’s first service went out; 
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her second serve was a much gentler 
shot that Sally returned with a 
vicious cross-court drive. Sally had 
put all her strength into that drive, 
but it hardly went deeper than Mar- 
jory’s service-court. 


“Gleeps!” Sally exclaimed. “I 
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can’t be that hungry 

She tried again a little later—and 
again. Hard as she strained to 
lengthen her drives, they kept com- 
ing down too soon. Instead of forc- 
ing Marjory back of the baseline, 
they were allowing her to stand up 
in the court within dangerously 
short distance of the net where her 
volleys cost Sally point after point. 

The points added up to three 
games lost, and Sally was just chang- 
ing courts with Marjory, when a 
blessedly familiar voice barked, 
“Here, you goop! Take this!” 

Sally grabbed for her brother in- 
stead of the racket he was thrusting 
at her. 
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“Oh, Denny, you didn’t go home! 
I’m so glad! It—it’s just wonderful 
to see you!” 

Denny growled with embarrass- 
ment, “It’s sure not wonderful to 
see you—popping over those baby 
shots. Want people to think you’re 
a violet? Whyn’t you tell me your 
racket busted again?” 

No wonder her shots had been 
falling short. Sally had forgotten her 
broken string. Overnight her racket 
had lost tension, until it had no more 
bounce than a feather-duster. 

Sally caught up Denny’s racket. 
“Thanks, Denny,” she beamed. 

Denny’s racket was heavier than 
Sally’s, and the handle was a half- 
inch bigger around. Sally gripped it 
hard; it certainly didn’t feel right. 
If she wasn’t awfully careful to 
hang on for dear life, those shots of 
Marjory’s were going to twist it 
right out of her hand. 

She served cautiously, and met 
Marjory’s return with a blasting 
forehand. The ball went clear to the 
fence. 

“My goodness!” Sally gasped. 
“This racket’s a powerhouse!” 

Denny’s racket was strung much 
tighter than anything Sally had ever 
played with. Sally was used to pretty 
dead strings; she’d grown accus- 
tomed to pouring all her weight 
into a shot, confident that it couldn’t 
go beyond the baseline. But now, 
with Denny’s racket, her lightest tap 
sent the ball-boys backing way up 
against the fence to catch her balls. 
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“Steady, Sally,” Dennis whis- 
pered when she changed courts 
again, five games down now. “Hold 
back on ’em, for Pete’s sake!” 

That’s easy enough for him to say, 
Sally thought resentfully. He isn’t 
out here fighting a champion, with 
a strange racket that packs a wallop 
like lightning. He isn’t trying to 
stand up when his insides are so hol- 
low they’re just plain caved in. 
Steady—hah! 

Her sullen resentment grew as 
more points went against her. And 
then Marjory got over a shizzer, and 
Sally, blocking it too hastily, felt the 
racket turn in her hand. She dropped 
it like a red-hot rivet. 

“Ow! Ow!” she cried, shaking 
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her blistered hand to cool it. The 
racket had twisted a bit of skin right 
off the ball of her thumb. 

“Game and first set to Miss Mar- 
jory Hicks,” the referee intoned. 
“She leads 6—o.” 

Marjory ran up to Sally. “Can I 
get you some tape?” she asked. 
“Would you like time out? I'll ask 
the referee.” 

“No. Don’t bother,” Sally said 
crossly, but Marjory was gone. 

_ Sally slumped down on the side- 
lines and put her aching head 
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against her knees. She was licked. 
Her hand throbbed with pain; she 
was dizzy with hunger; the increas- 
ing heat of the sun surrounded her 
breathlessly. 

Six-love. Why, she wasn’t even 
giving Marjory a battle! She was 
just making a spectacle of herself— 
Sally Barrett—a little nobody from 
a country town upstate, trying to 
play a champion! 

Champion. How Sally had 
dreamed of being one herself! But 
champions didn’t get there by 
dreaming. They fought. They 
fought until there was no fight left 
in them—like Sally, now. And then 
they fought still harder. 

Sally’s head came up slowly. She 
looked at Denny’s racket that had 
brought her so much grief. 

“Tt’s a gorgeous racket,” she ad- 
mitted. “If I'd just had time to get 
used to it... .” 

Time! Why, that was it! If she 
just had time. 

“Here’s the tape,” Marjory said 
breathlessly. “Goodness, I’m sorry 
about your hand.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Sally said. 
Her voice sounded different some- 
how, more grown up. “A little blis- 
ter’s nothing to cry about.” 

She taped the blister carefully. 
“Just one more minute, Marjory,” 
she asked. 

Resolutely, she walked over to 
Dennis. “My purse is in my suit- 
case on the porch,” she said. “There’s 
six dollars inside. You take part of 
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it and buy me some sandwiches. And 
a quart of milk. And a real gooey 
candy bar, unless you can get loaf 
sugar, instead.” 

Dennis said uncomfortably, “That 
six dollars is bus fare, isn’t it? ’'m— 
[’'m down to bus fare myself.” 

“Tl figure out how to get home 
later,” Sally said stoutly. “Maybe 
Pll walk. Right now, I need that 
food.” 

Sally went straight to her baseline. 
“Ready when you are,” she called. 

Marjory served. Sally hung onto 
her racket hard. It mustn’t slip 
again. Under the tane, she could 
feel the steady throb of the blister. 
That was all right, though; it re- 
minded her to hold that racket tight, 
ticht. 

She met Marjory’s service with a 
defiant chop. A hard chop that spun 
like a bullet off Denny’s high-tension 
strings. But its underspin made it a 
shorter shot than a drive. It stayed 
in court. 

Marjory didn’t like chops any 
more than Sally did; they forced her 
to loop her drive to clear the net. 
That made it a higher, softer ball, 
and Sally mercilessly cut it down 
with another chop. 

Chop, return—chop, return. Sally 
tried a drive again. It went out, chop, 
return, the points dragged endlessly 
to make a game—Marjory’s game. 
But the winning of it had taken her 
almost as long as the whole first set. 

The girls changed courts. Dennis 
was waiting at the net. Sally grabbed 
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a big bite of ham sandwich and a 
swallow of milk. She tucked two 
cubes of sugar into her mouth and 
felt them melt down her throat into 
liquid energy. Some of the hollow- 
ness inside her disappeared. She 
served with new zest. 

Chop, return. Chop, return. The 
patient points accumulated. Her 
service gave her a slight advantage. 
She took the second game. 

One-up. Two-up. Three-up. Each 
girl winning her own service, they 
crept through the set. Again Sally 
tried to topspin drive, and again. 
They went out. 

Four-up, and Marjory’s service. 

She took the first point. And the 
second. “If she gets the games five- 
four,” Sally knew a brief moment 
of panic, “she’ll be just too close to 
winning the whole business!” 

Desperately, she drove again. The 
ball whistled low and hard across 
the net—and nipped the baseline. 

“Yahoooo!” Denny yelped. 

“Gleeps!” breathed Sally. 

She had won more than a point. 
She had won the right to drive— 
and drive—straight through to vic- 
tory. The racket was licked. 

And so was Marjory. Sally knew 
it that very moment. So did Denny. 
And even Marjory suspected it, 
though she fought for every point 
until Sally zoomed a final placement 
to her backhand corner, and the 
referee shouted, “Third set and 
match to Miss Sally Barrett of Har- 
rison. She wins 0-6, 6-4, 6-4.” 
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“Sally, you were swell!” Marjory 
cried, running up to the net to give 
Sally a friendly hug. 

“She was all of that,” a new voice 
said contentedly. 

“Mr. Cochran!” Sally gasped. 
“How long have you been here?” 

“Long enough to see some mighty 
pretty headwork—and_heartwork, 
too, Sally. Yes, it was well worth 
a month’s gas coupons not to miss 
that match. I thought one of you 
kids must be putting on quite a 
show down here, or you’d have been 
home before this. So I came along 
to see it.” 


Denny said proudly, “She’ll win 


tomorrow, Mr. Cochran, easy as 
anything. I’ve seen that other finalist 
play, and she isn’t half as good as 
Marjory. Sally’ll lick her easily. 
Jeepers, Sally! Tomorrow, you'll be 
a champion!” 

Mr. Cochran took Sally’s blistered 
hand into his, and patted it gently. 
His glance was amused and tender 
and something more as he looked at 
her rumpled, dirty suit, and watched 
her wolf the remaining sandwiches 
with tell-tale gusto. 

“No, Dennis,” he said, and to 
Sally his voice seemed to ring out 
like a band marching. “No, Dennis. 
Today, she is a champion!” 
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ents Walrus’ calm, contented mood 
Is due to Zoads of fishy food. 
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First Aid 


By DOROTHY FAUBION 














Deario, deario, isn’t it shocking— 
Can’t find a smidget of Sonnyboy’s stocking! 
Look in the laundry bag, look on the stair, 
Look in the dresser and get a fresh 


























Deario, deario, what'll he do— 
Here’s a big hole in the sole of his shoe! 
Mend it with paper all spattered with ink, 
Then, to the shoeman as quick as a wink! 





Deario, deario, what'll be next— 
Sonnyboy’s feeling most terribly vexed! 

He’s swallowed the button that goes on his coat, 
And can’t get the buttonhole down in his throat! 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 
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Adventure Ahead 


Book Reviews 


It is not so long ago that Kath- 
erine Pollock walked into the Story 
PaRaDE office with her first manu- 
script. Now she has several books 
to her credit. Remember Sty Mon- 
Goose? Her latest is Sxy Rue 
(Scribners. $1.75), a really “super” 
story of two brothers who lived 
near an airfield. George was two 
years younger than Art, who had a 
bike and a paper route, but they 
were both crazy about planes. They 
were so crazy about planes that they 
knew all the flyers’ special “lingo”: 
who was a dodo, why the pilots said 
“Creeping Death.” And they learned 
the facts about flying before their 
big chance came, a chance to sit in 
the pilot’s seat and handle the con- 
trols. 

If you’re curious about just what 
goes on at an Army airfield, you 
will also enjoy Lavinia Davis’s story 
of SPINNEY AND SPIKE AND THE B-29 
(Scribners, $1.75). The B-29 only 
comes into one chapter but Spinney 
and Spike have plenty of other new 
experiences when they visit their 
father at Blaine Field. They live at 
the officers’ club and investigate 
everything from the swimming pool 
to the hospital. 

War-minded youngsters will pore 
over BATTLES AND How Tuey ARE 
Won, by Mary Elting and Robert 
Weaver (Doubleday, $2.00). This is 
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a clever combination of battle strat- 
egy and current history, with dia- 
grams showing how battles are won 
and lost, on land and sea and in the 
air. Try it on an eleven-year old, as I 
did, and do not be surprised if he 
reads it to a younger brother, stop- 
ping to explain in his own way the 
high points of submarine warfare, 
convoy dangers, or threats of in- 
vasion. 

For Navy cubs, there is another 
picture-and-fact book by George 
Avison called UNctE Sam’s Navy 
(Macmillan, $1.00). It tells how the 
Navy fights, what its ships are like, 
its equipment, guns and methods of 
warfare, and especially about the 
men who run the ships. 

Adventure waits for the boy or 
girl who reads even the first page of 
THREE AND A PiGEeon, by Kitty 
Barne (Dodd, $2.00). When “our 
bomb” demolished the Doctor’s 





Illustration from “Uncle Sam’s Navy” 
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house and started them all off on a 
search for a new home, Ivy dis- 
covered that the country could have 
its share of mystery and excitement, 
too. The Piggotts of Felter’s Farm 
are the satisfying villains. 

Prerre Keeps Watcu, by Maria 
Gleit (Scribners, $2.00), is the story 
of a small French village which was 
determined to outwit the Nazis, even 
after France fell. It was not easy to 
find a way to save their homes from 
fire and their goats and sheep from 
capture. It’s a breathless tale as these 
unarmed villagers plot against the 
Nazis, a story of underground re- 
sistance which must be duplicated 
a thousand times in Europe today. 

The jungles of the world are full 
of mystery and danger, none more 
so than the Mayan jungle in Central 
America, where Teddy, Catarina, 
and Sac Chel met. Teddy found the 
jungle fearful and fascinating; but 
he could never remember to watch 
out for danger. Catarina and Sac 
Chel were both jungle-wise; Cata- 
rina because she had lived there a 
long time on her father’s rubber 
plantation, and Sac Chel because he 
was a native Mayan. The jungle 
spoke to him with the soft chatter 
of monkeys, the whimpering of rac- 
coons, and the blood-chilling scream 
of the jaguar. THREE IN THE JUNGLE 
is written by Karena Shields (Har- 
court, $2.00). 

Old-fashioned stories have a 
charm of their own, as satisfying as 
an all-day sucker, not exciting, but 
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refreshing. Penny, by Marjorie 
Torrey (Howell-Soskin, $2.50), is 
a gay little story of Penelope’s sum- 
mer at East Riverbridge with her 
great-aunt Penelope. At first the 
house seemed like a dreary castle and 
herself a prisoner behind the tall 
spiked iron fence. Later, she dis- 
covered that Pouf the Poodle was a 
clever playmate and that there were 
real friends on a neighboring farm. 

There’s another Penny, a red- 
headed, freckled-faced boy with 
lots of energy and curiosity, in 
Here’s A Penny, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood (Harcourt, $2.00). Penny had 
two kittens and a friend named 
Patsy who shared most of his adven- 
tures. Penny’s father and mother 
liked to plan surprises for him, so 
that every chapter is fun from the 
Halloween party to the sailboat race. 

Dulcie is back again. Pantalettes 
and hoopskirts could never keep her 
from rushing into adventure, at the 
County Fair, at the Balloon Ascen- 
sion, wherever she happened to be. 
Dutcte anp Her Donkey, by Decie 
Merwin (Dutton, $1.50), is a very 
merry book with stories that little 
girls will want read aloud again and 
again. 

Children who prefer dogs will 
know just how the Tucker children 
felt when they moved to the coun- 
try and found an empty doghouse 
in the backyard. They soon had 
guinea pigs, chickens, ducks and a 
kitten, but no dog. Doc Days is by 
Katherine Keeler (Nelson. $1.25). 
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A Clown Doll 








This doll was once just tubes of 
cotton cloth stuffed with rags. This 
is how you can make one: 

For the body and legs, cut muslin 
5 inches wide by 36 inches long. Lay 
the long edges together, sew on the 
machine and turn, so that the seam is 
on the inside. Stuff, and sew the ends 
closed. For each arm, use muslin 2% 
inches wide by 9g inches long; sew, 
and stuff as the body. 

Fold the long tube through the 
center. Place a square of cloth over 
the fold smoothly and wind string 
around to form the neck; this will 
become the head. Embroider the fea- 
tures. Sew the two tubes about half 
way down to form the body and legs. 
Attach the arms. The hands and feet 
are made by winding thread around 
the ends of the tubes. 
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Make a ruffle by gathering a narrow 
strip of gay material through the cen- 
ter; sew this to the neck, wrists, and 
ankles. The pompoms are made in the 
same way. The cap is % of a circle, 
turned into a cone shape; a double 
thickness of cloth will add firmness. 
Sew the cap to the head. 
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Whenever Tom Puzzlewit learned 
a new card trick, he carried a pack of 
cards around in his pocket so that he 
could play it on his family and friends 
at a moment’s notice. He usually be- 
gan by practicing on Peter and Nancy. 

One September afternoon he found 
them sitting on the porch steps. 
“Well, here you are,” he cried. “Just 
waiting for me to come and amuse 
you. I really need a table, but I sup- 
pose the step will do just as well.” 
He pulled out the cards and began to 
deal them, face down, into six even 
piles. 

Peter grinned. “Do we pick a card 
or merely choose one of the piles?” 
he teased. “It has to be one or the 
other, you know.” 

“Don’t hurry me,” his brother re- 
plied coldly. “When I have finished 
dealing out the whole pack, I shall 
turn my back. Then one of you may 
draw a card from the middle of any 
pile, look at it, and put it, face down, 
on top of the same pile. Then stack 
up all six piles in any order you choose 
and hand the whole pack to me.” 

“Very well,” Peter agreed. “Turn 
around. You draw a card, Nancy.” 

Nancy pulled the two of diamonds 
from the middle of the second pile and 
laid it on top. Then she stacked up 
the whole pack and handed it to Tom. 
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He ran through it hastily and pulled 
out the two of diamonds. 

“That’s right,” Nancy admitted. 
“But you were too quick about it. Do 
the trick over again, and maybe we'll 
catch on.” 

“Never,” cried Tom, and back went 
the cards into his pocket. 

“That’s not fair,” complained Peter. 
“A good trick bears repeating.” And 
then he added: “Oh, I know, you 
can’t do it again, not without a few 
minutes by yourself, anyway.” 

“Why not?” asked Nancy. 

“He had the cards stacked in some 
special way when he pulled them out 
the first time. Now the pack is mixed 
up, and he can’t do the trick without 
arranging it again.” 

Tom laughed. “That’s what I get for 
repeating most tricks over and over,” 
he said. “If I always refused to do 
them more than once, you wouldn’t 
guess so easily.” 

“Then you admit the cards were 
stacked,” cried Nancy. “You might 
as well explain the rest of it now.” 

“I put six face cards on the top of 
the pack and six on the bottom,” Tom 
began, “so when I dealt out the six 
piles, there was a face card on the 
bottom of each one and another on the 
top. When you pulled a card from the 
middle of one pile and put it on top, 
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it lay on a face card. Then when you 
stacked all the piles together, another 
face card lay on top of the chosen 
card, because no matter which pile 
you picked up second, there was a 
face card on the bottom of it. There- 
fore any card that was sandwiched 
between two face cards had to be the 
one you had picked.” 

“Unless she put the chosen pile on 
the very top,” said Peter, “but I sup- 
pose you would guess anyway that if 
the top card was not a face card, it 
would be the one she had picked out.” 

Tom nodded. 

“Very good,” Nancy said. “And 
since your mind is so clear today, 
suppose you try to guess this Roman 
number puzzle Peter and I have made 
up. You combine Roman numbers 
with words. For instance, one hun- 
dred plus a monkey might be C and 
ape, or cape.” 

“I understand,” cried Tom. “Fire 
away.” 


If to six you should add on the song 
of a cat, 

It will give you a poisonous snake, 
think of that. 


One thousand, one, fifty, and one 
heavy weight, 

Gives the name of a poet who really 
was great. 


Five, one, and ten, plus a little hotel 


Will make Mrs. Fox or a bad-tempered 
belle. 
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One hundred and one plus a steaming 
hot drink 
Becomes a metropolis, quick as a wink. 


Fifty-one plus your hearing, I’m sure 
you'll agree, 
Gives many a permit to you and to me. 


One hundred and fifty, with a big 
donkey, too, 
Add up to a body of students for you. 


A thousand and one, plus a twirl with 
a spoon, 
Results in a title you use late and soon. 


While six and a monarch will add up 
to be 

A bold sort of Norman who followed 
the sea. 


When Tom had guessed the an- 
swers, Peter suggested that they all go 
into the kitchen. “I want to try out a 
new game,” he said. “We begin by 
taking a barrel hoop or a big wire 
ring, or even a sheet of cardboard with 
a big hole cut in it, and we hang it 
up in a doorway or somewhere. Then 
we blow soap bubbles and fan them 
through the hoop. Each bubble that 
goes through without bursting scores 
one point for the blower.” 

“That sounds like fun,” cried 
Nancy. “Let’s do it right away.” 


ANSWERS To PuzzLEewits: viper, Mil- 


ton, vixin, city, license, class, mister, 
Viking. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


RAG DOLL 
By Berry Jean Creecn, age 9 


Rag doll stayed outside last night 
Saw a star big and bright 

Said a dew drop fell upon her nose 
Said a cricket ran across her toes. 


ODDITIES 
By Ravpu Lioyp, Jr., age 11 


One of my friend’s name is G. E. 
Lamp. 

Iowa Falls is in Texas. 

Centerville, Iowa, is in the south- 
ernmost part of Iowa. 

There is a Mt. Vernon in Texas. 

Buffalo, Beaver, and Elk are cities 
in Oklahoma. 

Des Moines, New Mexico and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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A DEPARTMENT BY 
CHILDREN 





FIDDY EARNS A HOME 
By Jean CaMPBELL, age 13 


Fiddy was born on a large farm. 
His mother was a cross between a 
Collie and a Bulldog, but he looked 
like a Collie. He had six brothers and 
sisters, but none of them looked like 
him. He knew that he was the hand- 
somest and bragged about it. He 
bullied his brothers and sisters around 
until they ran to their mother in 
fright. But his fun soon ended, be- 
cause his brothers and sisters began to 
disappear until he was the only one 
left. He asked his mother where they 
had gone. She told him they had gone 
to new homes and he would go to a 
new home, too. But Fiddy didn’t go 
because Mr. Brown wanted to teach 
him to get the cows. 

When he was ten months old, his 
training began. For three months Mr. 
Brown and Fiddy got the cows to- 
gether. One morning Mr. Brown said, 
“Fiddy, go get the cows,” and pointed 
his finger at the pasture. Fiddy sat 
down and looked up at Mr. Brown 
pleadingly. He didn’t want to go to 
the pasture alone. He wanted Mr. 
Brown to go with him. 

“Fiddy, go get the cows, go get the 
cows,” Mr. Brown repeated. But 
Fiddy wouldn’t do it, so Mr. Brown 
went with him. 
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After many days of patience, Mr. 
Brown had to give up. He told his 
wife, “I thought Fiddy had more 
brains, but he doesn’t have any. 
There’s no use keeping two dogs, so 
when I go to town Saturday I'll take 
one with me.” 

“Which one?” his wife asked. 

“Fiddy, of course. I couldn’t get 
one dollar for Belle, but I could get 
twenty-five dollars for Fiddy.” 

When Fiddy heard this, he was 
heartbroken. He wanted to stay on 
the farm. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
know that he was supposed to go and 
get the cattle. It was just that he 
wanted Mr. Brown’s company when 
he went. But now he was to be sold 
just because he had wanted his own 
way. If he could only show Mr. 
Brown that he would get the cattle 
for him. But he knew that Mr. Brown 
thought he was dumb and wouldn’t 
give him another chance. 

On Friday a bad storm came up, so 
Mr. Brown started after the cows. In 
the middle of the porch was a bucket, 
and Mr. Brown tripped over it and 
fell down the steps to the ground. 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Brown. “Oh! I 
broke my leg.” 

Mrs. Brown came running. “What’s 
wrong?” she cried. 

“I fell down the steps, and I think 
I broke my leg,” said Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown helped him into the 
house and called the doctor. In a few 
minutes she came running back. “I 
couldn’t get the doctor because the 
wires are broken. I'll get the car out 
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and go after him. Just lie still until 
I get back.” 

After she had gone, Mr. Brown 
remembered the cows. “My goodness, 
the cows will all die if they are left 
out in the storm. I wonder how I can 
get them in.” Then he thought of 
Fiddy, but no, Fiddy didn’t have any 
brains. However, it was his only 
chance. 

“Fiddy, go get the cows, do you 
understand? Go get the cows.” 

Fiddy understood this was a chance 
to show Mr. Brown that he did have 
brains. 

He rushed out the door and up the 
lane to the pasture. He found the cows 
in a huddle, and he rushed them to- 
ward the barn. When he had them all 
in the barn, he stood guard at the 
door so they couldn’t get out. 

Mrs. Brown and the doctor got 
home late that night, so Mrs. Brown 
didn’t go out to the barn until the 
next morning. When she saw Fiddy 
by the barn door she cried, “Fiddy, 
you darling, to think you got the cows 
all by yourself. Why, we'll never sell 
you, no never.” 

So Fiddy had earned a home at last. 


BLACK CATS 


By Epwarp H. TuornpikE, age 9 


Some people say black cats bring bad 
luck, 
But I don’t believe it’s true, 
For once a black cat crossed my path 
And I got good luck, too. 
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CONVOY 


By Georce WEstT, age 13 


Above is a picture of a convoy of 
Douglas C-54’s escorted by P-51 Mus- 
tangs. The transports are carrying the 
sick and wounded to a main base in 
the Marianas. Some of the Mustangs 
are engaged in warfare with Zeros. 


LITTLE BIRD 
By Leona Kocan, age 7% 


Little brown bird 

With the tail like a fan. 

Little brown bird 

With wings so tan. 

It’s the prettiest bird 

I’ve seen in the park. 

It’s just like a little brown lark. 





THE SEA 
By Norma JANE KING, age 10 


Swirling waters dash against the jagged 
dark rocks of a lonely reef 

On the lower tip of South America. 

A monstrous turtle struggles up on a 
coral island to rest himself. 

Little starfish, sand crabs, and seaweed 
are dashed upon the rocks. 

A lonely albatross wings its way aim- 
lessly across the ocean to a thick mat 
of seaweed. 

Far off in the west the sun is setting 
down below the dark forms of dis- 
tant mountains. 

The angry slapping of the waves dies 
into only a murmur 

And gently laps against a deserted 
shipwreck. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


A demand for more code messages 
comes from Conrad Horn. Get busy, 
penguins, and send me some. Joan 
Gabelin reports from Rising Sun, 
Iowa, a nice little club of four. In 
summer when school was closed, they 
could not meet often but they wrote 
to each other in code. From other 
clubs come reports of good work in 
selling war bonds and salvaging metal 


and paper. 


OUR BUNNY 
By Jane HamiItton, age 11 


Here is a bunny I have drawn. He 
is our “little pet.” He is about five or 
six weeks old. His ears are really 
about two inches long and his little 
body is two inches high. Now he is 
sitting in the sun in the bedroom. 

We have to keep our dog—she is 
one year old—away from him be- 
cause she likes the bunny, and she 
licks him and washes him all over. 
The other day when we didn’t see 
her, she got him all wet. 
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MOTHER 
By Henry Krinepon, age 94 


My mother is a person 
Who is very dear to me 

She comforts when I’m sorry 
With much happiness and glee. 


She’s Johnny-on-the-spot 
With meals at morning and at noon 
And she gets the evening meals 
Just as happy as a coon. 


She straightens up my bed 
And she takes me to the show 
I ask, “May I play baseball?” 
And most always I can go. 


WHAT A FAMILY 


By VaALertE GUNDERSEN, age 10 


My oldest sister Margery is 26. She 
is married and has a baby. She was 
nice to me. 

My oldest brother Kenneth is 25. 
He is married. But, boy, is he a tease. 

My other brother is 20. His name is 
Melvin. He is funny, but nice. 

Then come the twins. They are 17. 
Their names are Gloria and Bud. I 
don’t know how I stand them, for 
they tease me so much. 

I feel left out because they are so 
much bigger. 
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Books by Eleanor Estes 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 


THE MOFFATS The adventures of the four Moffat children in a 
little New England town, ....... =.=. +. $2.00 


THE MIDDLE MOFFAT The adventures of Jane. . . $2.00 


RUFUS M. Rufus takes the center of the stage. . . . $2.00 


THE SUN AND THE WIND AND MR. TODD The story 
of a weatherman, and what happened to him after the Sun and the 
Wind took a handinhis affairs . ..... . . . $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


+ t LOUIS SLOBODKIN 4 


Winner of this year’s Caldecott Medal 


c mY has written and illustrated a book of his own called 
‘s . 


MAGIC MICHAEL 


and everyone who has seen it is still laughing! 


It’s about a little boy who always wants to be Something—a Cow, a Bat, 
a Roaring Tiger, or even hard things like Electricity or a Deep Dark Well. | 
20 pictures in a colors and 22 in 2 colors show his lively career. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








STORY PARADE, 7o FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have vou send me Story Parapz every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one vear. 
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LOREN COVE THE BOOKS 
MARGARET WISE BROWN 


THEY ALL SAW IT BLACK and WHITE THE RUNAWAY BUNNY LITTLE CHICKEN 
4 ( | ! ' by I eonard . 
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